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II. 


THE ABBE LISZT. 


This time we had nothing new for four hands, 
but we took turns singly at the piano: one play- 
er and one listener. Several piano compositions 
of Liszt’s most recent ecclesiastical period exci- 
ted our interest especially; no one who ever had 
to do with the remarkable man can free himself 
from the after-working magic of his personality, 
which occupied us to-day more livelily than 
its musical offerings. Turning over the leaves 
we were reminded of a letter of Alexander von 
Humboldt to Varnhagen, in which he declares 
that he has grown old enough never again to be 
astonished even at the absurdest thing. “Only,” 
concludes the letter, “only the Hungarian honor- 
ary monk remains a riddle to me.” That hagor- 
ary reception of Liszt into the status of a Hun- 
garian monastery, to which Humboldt alludes,— 
a monastery which had been extremely hospita- 
ble toward him, was little more than an act of 
courtesy on both sides, without binding conse- 
quences. Why should not the fantastic man of 
metamorphoses, who appeared in Jena in the 
German student’s jacket, in Pesth in the embroi- 
dered Magyar frock with sabre and spurs, and 
otherwise in other places, why should he not 
once too feel the poetic contrast of the cloister 
habit and dream himself a Capucin for one day ? 
But when about a year ago Liszt actually receiv- 
ed consecration at Rome, it naturally created 
some sensation, for, judging from his course of life 
and temperament, the celebrated pianist did not 
seem especially predestined for a priest. But 
who can see into the inmost depths of a human 
heart! Who would be rash enough to judge a 
step, which is only conceivable as bridging an 
abyss of spiritual conflicts, and which with strong 
force of self-denial breaks a life into two halves? 

We had seriously endeavored to explain this 
step psychologically from Liszt’s nature, and,sug 
ceeded so far as to find it singular, to be sure, 
but not incomprehensible. Was it then so un- 
natural, that an easily excitable, fanciful man, 
who from his childhood had been tossed from one 
triumph to another, and ina wildly stirring life 
had tasted all enjoyments, honors and excite- 
ments to excess, should now in his fifty-fifth year 
feel painfully satiated and unsatisfied ? That he 
should fall from the most intoxicating enjoyment 
of the world into the opposite extreme of an as- 
cetic piety and turn his eyes away from this 
world, which he knew too well, to another un- 
known world? We believed in fact that Liszt 
longed to put off all worldly striving with the 
worldly costume, and meant henceforth, untrou- 
bled by the shrieks of fine society, to find true 
rest in pious contemplation. What. happen- 
ed was precisely the reverse. Liszt, who for 
some time.before his priestly consecration had 
kept himself concealed behind the Sixtine clouds 
of incense, stepped suddenly and briskly forth 





into the sinful world. He hastens from Rome to 
Pesth as king of a musical festival prepared for 
him, conducts there in his ecclesiastical garb his 
“Saint Elizabeth,” and kindles up the Magyar 
public by his piano-playing. Thereupon he 
plunges into the artistic vortex of Paris, brings 
out his Festival Mass with great pomp, and is 
there reported—so witty is this human life—to 
have converted a frail sister to virtue by his holy 
piano-playing. 

The worldling Liszt played miraculously, the 
Abbé Liszt plays miracles. 

Since he became a priest, Liszt has published 
quite a number of piano pieces: Transcriptions 
from Mozart’s Requiem and from Pergolese’s “Sa- 
cred Melodies”; a “Hymn to the Pope”; finally 
two “Legends” for the piano, which appear to us 
particularly characteristic. They treat of a mi- 
racle of St. Francis of Assisi (“Za Prédication 
aur Oiseaux”) and one by St. Francis de Paula 
(St. Frangais de Paule marchant sur les F'lots”). 
Asthe French preface relates to us at length, 
Francis of Assisi once met a flock of birds upon 
the highway and preached them a sermon. The 
birds listened attentively and did not stir from 
the spot, although the Saint, walking among them, 
brushed them with his robes; only after he had 
pronounced the blessing did the birds fly away, in 
the exact form of a cross, to the four quarters of 
the world. 

Some sailors at Messina once refused to take 
St. Francis de Paula on board their boat; the 
Saint made no ado about it, but walked off with 
dry feet over the sea. Of the first Legend Liszt 
very modestly remarks, that his small skill and, 
perhaps too, the narrow limits of musical expres- 
sion on the piano-forte have compelled him to fall 
very far short of the wonderfully overflowing ful- 
ness of the bird sermon, for which he supplicates 
“le glorieux pauvret du Christ” for forgiveness. 

If after all this you examine the two pieces of 
music themselves, you find two ordinary brilliant 
concert etudes, one of which spins out for a musi- 
cal motive the twitter of birds, and the other im- 
itates the roar of the sea. The pieces are grate- 
ful to a virtuoso, and not without some piquant 
spice of dissonance; of course the bird preach- 
ment provides for the bravura of the right hand, 
and the walking on the waves for that of the left 
hand. These compositions might just as well 
have been called “Les Amours des Oiseaux” and 
“Souvenir des Bains d’ Ostende,” and ten years 
ago they probably would have received these ti- 
tles. Perhaps Liszt will one by one bring the 
rest ¢ the Saints before us in the same pleasant 
manner. We must confess, this rigging out of 
the saintly halo for the concert hall, these ham- 
mering and trilling miracles make an unspeaka- 
bly childish impression on us. 

We were, as we said before, actually of the 
opinion, that the Abbé Liszt would be in earnest 
in his renunciation of the world, and would bid 
adieu with all his heart to musical salon efforts. 
Were we mistaken in that, then there was still a 
second way conceivable : the complete separa- 
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tion of the artist from the priest. Many of his 
friends repeatedly expressed the opinion, that 
Liszt’s main object in his new choice of pé¥ition 
was to attain to complete material independence. 
Little as we may concur in this explanation, 
which does not well harmonize with Liszt’s always 
noble and disinterested way of thinking, equally 
little have we any right, in case it be the true 
one, to condemn the motive thus alleged. Vari- 
ous circumstances, unknown to us, and perhaps 
very important, may have codperated here, and 
circumstances, according to Rahel, are the minis- 
ters of the gods. On this second supposition 
(namely, that not any necessity of faith, but mo- 
tives of outward thrift led Liszt to b@ome a 
priest) it would have seemed natural to us that, 
in coming before the Art world asa composer, he 
should not emphasize the priestly character, but 
ignore it as a purely inward and domestic mat- 
ter. For the Vatican he would have been the 
new Abbé, for the musical world he would have 
remained the old Liszt, the same Liszt, who had 
celebrated Shakespeare, Goethe and Byron with 
his Symphonies, and merely the modern virtuos- 
ity with his piano pieces. We would ‘have trust- 
ed in his having courage enough to leave his mu- 
sic untonsured. This amalgamation of the spir- 
itual title with secular performance, this playing 
Abbé and being Liszt, or playing Liszt and be- 
ing Abbé, is precisely what we find it hard to 
reconcile ourselves to in this newest phase of the 
The salon bigotry of the 
“Legends,” coupled With the composer’s haste to 
produce himself before a Hungarian, a French, 
a German public in the Abbé’s mantle and, thus 
equipped with a new charm, seek the long shun- 
ned publicity again, must have astonished the 
defenders of his true spiritual calling. If his 
“Saint Elizabeth” is a work that sprang from a 
pious enthusiasm, a work made for the glory of 
God, why does Liszt strive against the earnest 
wish of our music-lovers to have it performed in 
Vienna? To the artist surely the executive 
means and the musical culture of Vienna offer at 
least not poorer guaranties than Pesth ; and to 
the pious servant of the Church it cannot possi- 
bly be of serious consequence that the outward 
success of the work be secured beforehand, as it 
was in Hungary. So there is not a little to lend 
plausibility to the theory, that Liszt is grafting 
worldly scions on a religious stock. 

In this singular position and activity the Abbé 
Liszt has in musical history one predecessor of 
striking similarity: the famous Abbé Vogler. 
We wonder that this double has been nowhere 
remarked upon. The Abbé Vogler (born 1749, 
died 1814) was a mafi of unquestionable geniali- 
ty and brilliant many-sidedness ; one with whom 
surely it is no dishonor to Liszt to be compared. 
Renowned as a writer and a composer, as a vir- 
tuoso of the piano-forte and the organ, Vogler by 
his richly endowed, original nature played a bril- 
liant part in society and exercised a sort of magic 
over his pupils and admirers. In the descriptive, 
poetizing tendency of his music he in a sense 
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foreshadows this “Music of the Future ;” he play- 
ed on the organ the “Death of Duke Leopold up- 
on the Sea,” the “Siege of Jericho,” and the like. 
To his admirers Vogler was a miraculous man, to 
his adversaries an ingenious charlatan. Vogler’s 
successes in Vienna in 1803 and 1804 about rep- 
resent for that time the Liszt enthusiasm of 
our day. To-day he would direct an Oratorio 
in the Theater auf der Wiede; to-morrow he 
would @ive an Organ concert; and on the third 
day celebrate with the greatest pomp high mass 
in the Church of St. Peter, the music, roaring 
down from the choir, being of his own composi- 
tion. The vain Abbé was always dressed in a 
wide-skirted black frock, black satin breeches, 
red stockings, and shoes with yellow buckles. 
Ile wore the grand cross of the order of St. Louis 
on the left breast and the little Abbé’s cloak of 
black silk fell back over the left shoulder. The 
Abbé Vogler could not forego a certain measure of 
charlatanry in any of his functions; especially 
did he kw how to heighten his artistic nimbus 
admirably well by the religious one. 

Forkel’s Almanac tells how Vogler, “when he 
is to play at anybody's house, sends his prayer- 
book before him, and, after being there awhile, 
suddenly gets up, goes into another room, where 
he suffers no soul to come near him, and there 
prays out of his book.” 

To such vain comedy we are sure that Liszt— 
in our estimation the more sincere and more sig- 
nificant artist—will never sink. But the out- 
ward resemblance and the inward affinity be- 
tween these two marvellous natures is unmistak- 
able, and so the two Abbés do us as it were the 


service each to explain the other. 
—_— 


The Italian Opera in Paris. 
]Translated for Every Saturday from the Revue Moderne. ] 
(Concluded from page 349 ) 


The Theéatre-Italien is less far removed from an 
ideal perfection than most, and needs but little effort 
to realize that condition. The present administration 
seems to us, above all,to attach itself to the fortunes 
of some maestro of the hour. It lavishes upon its 
patrons the works of Verdi as long as they will bear 
them, and perhaps longer. We know that sach 
seasons prevail at Milan and Naples, and that the 
theatres there are still more given up to Verdism, 
if possible ; but we likewise know that the dilettanti 
of Paris differ greatly from those of the Peninsula, 
where they are only capable of enjoying one kind of 
music at a time, and carry their rage for that some- 
times to a fanatical excess. Rossini has eclipsed for 
them the old masters ; but to-day they adore nothing 
but Verdi, and will adore him until they drop him at 
once and completely. At such a time, perhaps, the 
Trouvére and Rigoletto will still be played at Paris. 
If any Italian exclaims at this statement, I ask him 
what has become in Italy of Rossini’s youthful works, 
which made so much stir among them fifty years ago, 
and which are now nowhere played but among our- 
selves? The French dilettante is less fanatical, but 
ho is more faithful. Lively and giddy as was the 
favor with which we received Rossini at first, we 
never offered Mozart or Cimarosa as a sacrifice to our 
admiration of him. This faithfulness is the comple- 
ment, if I may so speak, of our French hospitality. 
We have had with us so many geniuses from all 
paria, that jt would be difficult for Verdi, a new 
guest, to monopolize our-mansion, and claim all our 
sympathy and agthiration. He is much liked indeed 
at aris ; they have jn the repertory of the Grand 
Opéra two of his works, tayo at the Thedtre-Lyrique ; 
and he ought naturally to haye 9 large share of con- 
sideration at the Italian opera; byt any undue pre- 
dominaneg will surely react against him, and we 
might pass from extreme fayor to extreme ipjystice. 
We should soon ye of such exclusiveness, and ery 
out for the ideal emotions of Deon Juan, the infinite 
grace of the Nozze, the wholesome apd delicious 
gayety of Matrimonio, the sparkling spivit and exybe- 
rant wealth of Rossini, the clegiac tenderness of Bej- 
hni, and the fine passion of Donizetti. 

In prosperogs seasons, a succession of some twenty 








operas, giving three nights to each, are given before 
an audience who are subscribers for the entire sea- 
son; and it needs all the power of custom and 
fashion to render the same kind of music endurable 
during these six months. It is true that lately we 
have seen Donizetti dispute occasionally the sway of 
Verdi, but the two are much too near alike to offer 
the proper variety, and we have but occasional 
ruptures of this monotony in Ze Barbier and La Som- 
nambule; while our artists, from long disuse, are 
wholly unprepared to offer us the possible variety of 
their resources, that might come from the happy 
alternation of Rossini and Mozart, Bellini and Per- 
golese, Donizetti and Paisiello, Verdi and Cimarosa. 
The ancients and moderns, far from obscuring each 
other, would be separately enhanced by the contrast. 

The preceding administration at the Italian opera, 
urged by the critics, had begun this career, without 
regretting it. Cosi fan tutte, restored after a neglect 
of forty years, was the great success of the winter of 
1863,—ecnough alone to offset the fortunes of Patti, 
and to prove that an Italian theatre may be some- 
thing else than the theatre of the latest musical lion. 

I know that the principal obstacle is not in the 
preferences of the director, but in the sluggishness 
and stinted education of the artists. ‘They come for 
the most part from Italy, with attainments that mei 
have no care to increase ; the old répertoire, of which 
they are ignorant, is naturally their aversion. It is 
an obstacle, but not an insurmountable one. Naudin 
was astonished to find his great success in Cost fan 
tutte, which, it is reported, he had undertaken with no 
little distrust. In that pretty romance, Una Aura 
Amorosa, he saw himself suddenly the hero of the 
season. Le Mariage secret, gotten up with scarcely 
greater hope, disproved likewise their fearful appre- 
hensions, and never has a work been better performed, 
with the marvel of song and acting which Mmes. 
Penco, Alboni, and Marie Battu gave to it. 

+ Noone has ever denied that Le Nozze di Figaro 
is superior to Cosi fan tutte and Le Mariage secret ; 
but how is it possible that five or six years could 
pass without finding them on our boards? and at 
their last revival they could scarcely reach a third 
night. No one will dispute the ideal worth of Don 
Juan, and yet it was laid aside after the second per- 
formance, and last winter we had it only once. Is 
this the fault of the public? Assuredly not, since 
Tes Noces reaches its three-hundredth time at the 
Théatre-Lyrique. The same house has at this moment 
in rehearsal the Don Juan of Mozart, as well as the 
Grand Opéra, and we can safely predict a double 
triumph for our old master. The reason is simply 
this,—that on the stage of the French opera they 
take pains to study what they have to do, before 
offering it to the public. It was my fortune some 
years ago to be present at these rehearsals at the 
Italian house. They ordinarily gave but one to cach 
piece. The performers merely hummed through 
their parts to assure themselves their memories were 
not at fault; and the orchestra went through their 
share as carelessly. As to the stage business and 
situations, they were left to be devised impromptu 
on the evening of its performance. Such’ a course 
might do for Linda or Maria di Rohan, but for Don 
Juan it is quite another matter, and for reasons that 
it is hardly necessary to enumerate. A work so com- 
plex and delicate in both vocal and instrumental de- 
tail demands a choice of performers (which they do 
not give it), repeated rehearsals, and. annual repeti- 
tion, to insure its excellence. All this, it is true, 
supposes a faithful and well-mated company. But 
the case is far otherwise. The interests of our thea- 
tre are united with that of Madrid, and the perform- 
ers have to pass and repass the Pyrenees in the _per- 
formance of their duties, beside whatever may be done 
on lesser a at Rouen and Brussels. Such 
a singer will be engaged for only a month and a half, 
perhaps ; such another for a given number of even- 
ings. They arrive here, make the theatre an inn, as 
it were, for a few days, and then they are gone ; and 
what perfection can we expect of them? They have 
neither time nor desire to improve. They sing a 
few repetitions of their three or four favorite parts, 
which one can’t blame them for doing ; but unfortu- 
nately their favorites are those of all the rest, and so 
we are continually supplied with just the same music. 

With a fit company it of course must be other- 
wise. Each singer will feel himself obliged to be 
prepared with a due variety ; and a new opera is es- 
teemed a piece of good fortane rather than other- 
wise. No one is content with what he has done, but 
is constantly striving to do better; and by repeated 
fellowship they grow mutually —— and jointly 
superior. Beside this, such a prolonged community 
of Jabor works as fayorably upon the public, and 
their edyeation becomes reciprocal. Sach experi- 
eace gave us Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, Mali- 





bean, Sontag and Grisi. I hold it for certain that 





the prime cause of their perfection consisted in their 
being trained to each other. It was diamonds pol- 
ishing diamonds. 

The advent of a marvellously gifted singer like 
Patti is always a good fortune for the theatre, the 
public, and art; but it may nevertheless be turned to 
evil, and give place to reverses, servitudes, and dis- 
appomtments ; and the critical moment of such a 
change can be indicated with precision. It is when 
admiration degenerates to unreasonable infatuation, 
and when the public is blinded to both the faults of 
its favorite and the merits of its fellows. The result 
is discouragement to all others, and the public has 
no longer a company, no longer a theatre, but only 
an idol. 

It is needless to say that it cannot be otherwise, 
and that extraordinary genius always demands this 
as aconditidn. Did Le Kain prevent the success of 
Préville, the Dumesnil, or the Clairoa? Did Talma 
eclipse the Duchesnois or Mile. Georges? Did Mlle. 
Mars suppress Molé, nog or Monrose? This 
perilous supremacy of Mile. Patti has only one pre- 
cedent,—an illustrious one, and within short memo- 
ries. Rachel had the fatal power of crushing all 
about her on a stage that had incontestable merit in 
such others as Beauvalict and Ligier. We all re- 
member how the house used to empty itself as soon 
as Rachel had spoken her last verse, without pity for 
the other performers that remained to go on; and, 
what is worse, without any respect for the master- 
pieces of Racine and Corneille. Usually a comedy 
of Moliére closed the performances ; but it was given 
to empty benches, despite the talent it brought forth 
in Samson, Geffroy, Provost, Regnier, and the rest. 
Assuredly when Rachel left us it was a cruel eclipse, 
and a loss irreparable for art. Nevertheless, it must 
be that the repertory has regained its rights, and 
the theatre has recovered its prosperity, outside of 
the domain of tragedy ; for to-day one can hear Mo- 
litre and Beaumarchais as they should be. 


The success of Mile. Patti has not yet, indeed, 
reached such a degree of tyranny. When she play- 
ed Zerlina recently, the en‘ire audience remained for 
the final catastrophe, although there was no promise 
of anything extraordinary. Nevertheless, the ten- 
dency to this exclusiveness is too marked, and there 
is danger of the worst results. Fraschini does not 
sing with the same care and confidence as at his 
début ; the relative injustice of the multitude has dis- 
heartened and chilled him. The other singers, ex- 
cepting the young Vitali, who doubts nothing, have 
ceased to do their best, for it has no chance with the 
public indifference toward them. ‘The best operas 
are those which the favorite does them the honor to 
sing, whatever their actual merits, and so talents that 
might be made to illuminate the genius of the mas- 
ters are employed to confound them. 

A single artist cannot long make good the quali- 
ties of a troupe, for the dramatic art does not consist 
in monologue ; and the repertory is too comprehen- 
sive to be permanently eclipsed. Let us add, that, 
upon this point, as upon others, the pure interests of 
art are precisely in accordance with the requirement 
of theatrical economy. Just in proportion as the re- 
ceipts on the evenings when the favorite sings are in- 
creased, in the same proportion the other nights show 
a falling off. Could she perform every night there 
would be a gain certainly, if we could count on the 
rage for her continuing. Could she play half the 
nights, the balance would still be preserved ; but when 
she performs only one evening in three, the balance 
is against us. Besides, the theatre is so much more 
open to chance disasters. A fortnight’s illness will 
produce an almost irreparable difference ; and any 
break in the engagement carries disaster in its train. 
The name alone of the ThéAatre-Italien, with its long 
history of glorious achievements, isa host upon which 
dependence can always be made; but such a phe- 
nomenon as we are now considering may deprive it 
of even that prestige. 

“What's to be done?” may be asked. There seem 
to us but two things. Wemust do away with the 
tyrannical supremacy of a single favorite, and frown 
upon an administration like the present, which in 
every way contrives to advance the separate interest 
in the one before all others, even by doing it in such 
little particulars as numbering the successive per- 
tormances of Mile. Patti, and allowing the others to 

ass unregistered, as if unworthy the public regard. 

n the second place, it is the feeblest part of the chain 
that needs the most guarding against, that is to say, 
we ought to bestow the most care where it is most 
needed, upon the off'nights, in purifying our choice 
of plays for those evenings, in fitting to them the 
most proper performers, and in securing for the post 
of director and chiefs of orchestra such leaders as we 
were wont to have formerly. Fraschini is an excel- 
lent singer, but, from being able to direct affairs, he 
has need himself of being animated, incited. We need 
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in such a post the authority of character and reputa- 
tion,—a Ronconi, for example,—and we may then 
hope to see some life imparted to our languishing at- 
tempts. In fine, it is the bounden duty of such a di- 
rector to prevent the company and the plays becom- 
ing of less interest to the public than the favorite 
which may be uppermost. It is this watchfulness 
which has made the Comédie-Frangais what it is. It 
has actors of the first merit, together with the fit gov- 
ernmentof them. They are not allowed to become 
individually too predominant, but rather study to 
make their importance a reflected one, from their ne- 
cessity to their company. The result is an organi- 
zation which is superior to accidents and exigencies, 
whose ordinary routine is worth more than any spas- 
modic phenomenon,—a prosperity which is certain 
and constant, and laughs at dependence on a fashion 
of thehour. Yes, Beaumarchais and Moliére exer- 
cise as much or more influence upon the public than 
the new pieces, but that does not prevent Le Fils de 
Giboyer and Maitre Guerin from being a great suc- 
cess, nor deprive Provost, Geffroy, Regnier, Got, 
and Bressant of the fame of being the best comedi- 
ans of their time. When a theatre is organized in 
jt way, its fortune is assured, and it can trust it- 
self. 

The Théatre-Italien could enjoy such a fortune if 
it pleased. It did enjoy it, at a period not long since. 
I know it is easier to call up the remembrance of that 
golden age than to bring about its return: and that 
the management of the Italian opera is more trouble- 
some and hazardous now than in the time of Severi- 
ni, Robért, and Vatel. With all the gold in the 
world, and drawing upon all the Italian troupes 
scattered over Europe and America, we could not 
now find the equal of those performers that created 
Tes Puritains at Paris, namely, Rubini, Lablache, 
Tamburini, and Grisi ;—no, nor the duet of Otello as 
it was sung in 1821 by Garcia and Pasta. Now, 
these artists, with all their extraordinary talents, con- 
tented themselves with more modest appointments 
than ours, and did double the work. The business 
went on marvellously with a single tenor or two, a 
single bass, a single barytone, two or three prima- 
donnas,—each performer singing as happened the 
comic and pathetic. Lablache, of himself, in that 
deep chest of his, harbored the greatest varicty of 
tones. Rubini sang Edgardo and Almaviva equally 
well. To-day we must have at least two troupes,—one 
for the spianato and the melodrama, the other for the 
comic repertory. The company now at tho Italian 
house is three times as large as it was twenty years 
ago, and yet the parts do not seem always well filled. 

Our two conditions, then, are, to have the list of 
pieces varied regularly, and to have the company ho- 
mogencous and stable. They can do this, for they 
have the material, and only need the fit word to com- 
mand success. If it should be proved that without 
the subsidy of the government it cannot sustain it- 
self, it should by all means have that restored to it. 
We will not admit the idea that Paris should be de- 
prived of the Italian stage, when all other capitals, 
great and small, enjoy it. It would be still worse to 
sec it degenerate among us, with a precarious exist- 
ence; for it has honorable traditions to be sustained, 
= the national pride is not a little interested in 
them. 

The Grand Opera belongs to the official world and 
the more fixed portions of the highest of Parisian so- 
ciety. The Italian house is rather the attraction of 
the cosmopolites, and if it be true that Paris is more 
than the nation’s capital, it is incumbent on us to 
sustain it. 


The New Steinway Music Hall. 


The new Music Hall erected by Messrs. Steinway 
& Sons has been built in connection with, and imme- 
diately in rear of, their Marble Warerooms, Nos. 71 
and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, having a frontage on Four- 
teenth Strect of 50 feet, extending clear through the 
block to Fifteenth Street, where the building has a 
frontage of 100 feet. 

The entire first floor of the building, from Four- 
teenth to Fifteenth Streets, is devoted exclusively to 
the Pianoforte Warerooms pf Messrs. Stemway & 
Sons, being the most extensive, elegant and suitable 
Salesrooms in existence. 

The main entrance, alike to these Warerooms and 
the grand Music Hall, is through the elegant marble 
portico on Fourteenth Street, which has a width of 
17 feet, and is. supported by four Corinthian columns, 
forming a haridsome vestitile, the floor of which is 
of Italian marble tile, of Mosaic pattern, and lighted 
by an elegant prismatic lantern. Here the ‘Ticket- 
office is located. From this vestibule on the ground 
floor two separate stairways, each seven feet wide, 
lead directly to the ground fioor of the Hall proper, 
into & spacious vestibule forty-two feet in height from 








the floor té&he roof, which is lighted and ventilated 
with the perfection of modern art. From this vesti- 
bule two grand entrances lead into the main Hall, 
and two separate stairways conduct to the two bal- 
conies, each being independent of the other. 

The dimensions of the Steinway Hall are : length, 
123 feet ; width, 75 feet ; height from floor to ceil- 
ing, 42 feet. Connecting with the main ITall, on the 
same level of the floor, directly opposite the stage, is 
a large room, 25 fect wide and 84 feet long, running 
to the front wall on Fourteenth Street, which can be 
opened into or shut off from the main Hall, at pleas- 
ure, through the medium of sliding partition-doors, 
affording room for 400 persons. 

The entire building, from foundation to roof, has 
been erected ina manner so thoroughly substantial 
that it is regarded as a model structure. The found- 
ations are the solid bed of rock which crops out be- 
tween Irving Place, across Union Square, to Fifth 
Avenue. The basement walls of the building are of 
solid granite, 3 feet in thickness; thence to the roof 
the brick walls are 2 feet & inches thick, with heavy 
external supporting buttresses. The whole of the 
walls, from foundation to roof, are laid in solid ce- 
ment. In addition to the unusual strength of the ex- 
terior walls, the main floor of the Hall is carried by 
two supporting walls beneath it, extending directly 
from the foundation. The timber is all of extra size 
and strength, the floor has been thoroughly deafened 
by filling the spaces between the beams with non- 
conducting matter, thereby rendering the Hall imper- 
vious to the objectionable features of excessive vibra- 
tion and elasticity of floor. 

The front on Fifteenth Street is built of the finest 
Philadelphia front brick, with brown-stone trim- 
mings, and finely-ornamented pillars and caps. 
There are two balconies (one above the other) at the 
end of the Hall towards Fourteenth Street, which ex- 
tend on either side of the room about one-third of its 
length only. 

The platform and stage is placed at the Fifteenth 
Street end of the Hall, and extends entirely across it. 
Connecting with the Hall and stage on the westerl 
side there is an additional building on Fifteenth 
Street,containing four elegant artists’ dressing-rooms, 
the upper story being devoted to the bellows, wind- 
chests, and some of the heavy work of the organ, 
which at present is located in the north-western cor- 
ner of the Hall, while the grand organ, when finish- 
ee — occupy theentire space from sidewall to side- 
wall. ’ 


The organ used for present purposes has been pur- 
chased from St. Thomas Church, and had 82 stops. 
It has been thoroughly remodeled by its original 
builders, Messrs. Hall & Labaugh, who have added 
to it 8 new registers. 

The seating capacity of the Hall is as’ follows: 
1,300 seats on the main floor, 800 seats on the two 
balconies, and 400 seats in the extension room—in 
all, 2,500 seats; all being permanently-fixed iron- 
framed arm-chairs, cushioned with ruby leather—the 
seats being more roomy and more comfortable than 
in any other public building in the country. There 
is ample standing-room for five hundred additional 
persons, if needed. The aisles are unusually wide, 
as are also the spaces between the rows of seats. The 
means of ingress aud egress are of the most capacious 
character, there being two additional exit doors, each 
seven feet wide, on either side of the stage, leading 
directly into Fifteenth Street. The doors on both 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets all open outwards, 
allowing the Hall to be cleared by its numerous stair- 
ways in three minutes, if necessary. 

No attempt at frescoing the Hall can of course be 
made until next Summer, when it will be decorated in 
the highest style of art ; meanwhile the walls are hard- 
finished, with a pearl tint,the ceiling being pure white. 
The Hall is heated entirely by steam, on the most 
approved principles, admitting of the most perfect 
regulation of temperature. The steam generator is 
eg in an outside building some distance from the 

all. . 
The chief points of excellence in the new Steinway 
Hall, independent of ite magnificent proportions and 
acoustic properties, are its perfect ventilation and il- 
lumination, through the medium of two of De Fries’ 
Patent Sunlights, imported from London at a vast 
expense. These Sunlights—the merits of which 
have been fully tested in a large number of public 
buildings in England—light the Hall from the ceil- 
ing, illuminating the room perfectly by a brilliant 
flood of light, which is softened and rendered highly 
agreeable to the eye by rows of crystal prisms encir- 
cling the reflectors. 


Lerpsic. Herr Abert’s opera of Astorga has been 
produced here under the direction of the composer. 
The public were greatly pleased, but the critics do 
not consider the work deserving of the reputation 
which preceded it. 





‘Crystal Palace concert on Saturday. 





Music Abrord. 


London. 


Crrstat Patace. These concerts are being car- 
ried on with rather an increase than a diminution of 
the healthy spirit to which they owe their well-earned 
fame and position. Six have been given already ; 
and in the course of the first five, among other things, 
have been prodaced—the fourth Symphony and the 
Eroica (No. 3) of Beethoven; the Italian Symphony 
of Mendelssohn; the second Symphony (in C) of 
Schumann (which gains on every hearing) ; and the 
Symphony in C major (‘Jupiter’) of Mozart. In 
the way of overtures we have had—the Ruy Blas, the 
Hebrides, and the Meeresstille of Mendelssohn ; the 
Zauberflite of Mozart; the Der Freischiitz and Abu 
Hassan of Weber ; the Sapphire Necklace of Mr. Ar- 
thur Sullivan ; and the A/fonse und Lstrelle (played 
sometimes under the name of Rosumunde) of Schu- 
bert. ‘The Grand Fantasia, Op. 15, of Schubert, for 
piano and orchestra (Herr Fritz Hartvigson, pianist), 
Paganini’s first concerto (violin, Herr Wilhelmj), 
and last, not least, Professor Sterndale Bennett’s 
third Pianoforte Concerto (pianist, Mme, Arabella 
Goddard), have also been given ; together with ase- 
lection from Meyerbeer’s musie to Struensée, and a 
“Grand” (very grand) Suite de Valses, entitled “Jten- 
dezvouz,”’ due to the pen of M. Gounod—some, like 
the concerto of Professor Bennett, for the first time at 
the Crystal Palacg. A retrospective catalogue of 
the vocal music at these five concerts would ncedless- 
ly fill up space; but enough has been adduced to 
show that the same excellent principle which gov- 
erns the Monday Popular Concerts in St. James’s 
Hall governs the Saturday Winter Concerts at the 
Crystal Palace. 

The programme of Saturday afternoon (the sixth 
concert) was of uncommon interest. One of the best 
of Haydn’s twelve grand symphonies, composed for 
the Subscription Concerts in London, directed by the 
violinists Salomon and Cramer, was introduced for 
the first time at the Crystal Palace. The symphony 
in C minor, the ninth of the Salomon set, contains an 
air, with variations, which only Haydn could have 
written; a minuet, with a trio for violoncello solo 
(well played by Mr. Reed), with which the late Rob- 
ert Lindley, from time to time, used to delight two ° 
generations of our forefathers ; a nobly constructed 
first allegro, and a finale that might have been writ- 
ten by Mozart, the influence of whose great sympho- 
ny in D, and still greater symphony in C (the s0- 
called Jupiter—his last) is felt all through. Ama- 
teurs predisposed to twit Mozart with his early obli- 
gations to Haydn should remember that whatever 
obligations Mozart incurred were paid back by him 
with interest. Haydn’s first visit to London, where 
he composed the twelve symphonies for Salomon, 
was in 1790, the year before Mozart’s death; and 
Mozart’s lust three great symphonies (in E flat, G 
minor, and C major) were written from June to Aug- 
ust, 1788. What a deep impression they must have 
made upon Haydn—his predecessor, contemporary, 
and survivor, who was sixty years old when Mozart 
died, at thirty-six—appearsin all the later sympho- 
nies of the former, and in none more emphatically 
than in the ninth of the Salomon set—the one per- 
formed so admirably and received so warmly at the 
The audience 
would willingly have heard both the variations and 
the minuet twice; but, seeing that the programme 
was somewhat longer than usual, Mr. Manns was 
wise in not acceding to their wish. To the sympho- 
ny succeeded Siebel’s air, “Quando a te,” from the 
first act of M. Gounod’s Faust e Margherita, and the 
vigorous war song, ‘Honor and arms,” from Han- 
del’s Sumson. About these it is enough to say that 
they were well given—the former by Mme. Patey- 
Whytock, the latter by Mr. Patey. 

The next instrumental performance was for several 
reasons the most interesting of the day. First, it in- 
troduced something wholly unknown in this country ; 
secondly, the something unknown was by Franz 
Schubert, whose smallest effusions are now as eager- 
ly looked after as his greatest were neglected in his 
life-time; thirdly, this unknown music is as truly 
beautiful as it is truly original ; and lastly, the per- 
formance was as near perfection as any orchestral 
performance we can remember. The incidental 
pieces composed by Schubert for the drama of Rosa- 
munde (in 1823, at Vienna) comprise two entr’actes, a 
romance for mezzo-soprano voice, three choruses, and 
ballet. The drama, from the luckless pen of the 
Baroness Helmine Chezy, the same who smothered 
Weber’s genius inher Kuryanthe, was only played 
two or three times, and the sic of Schubert till 
very lately remained lost to the world. The orches- 
tral score and parts, indeed, of four of the pieces are 
not to be found, having been mislaid, or probably 
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lost, by those who at one time held possession of all 
that Schubert left, from whose indifferent guardian- 
ship Robert Schumann reseued the great symphony 
in C major, and other works were happily abstracted 
by worshippers of Schubert's genius. In obtaining 
what was to be obtained in its original shape, as the 
composer wrote it down, out of the music of Rosa- 
munde, from the Vienna music publisher, Spina 
{rows we believe, possessor of all the MSS. of Schu- 
srt), those who direct the management of the Crys- 
tal Palace Saturday Concerts have done good ser- 
vice ; and it is much to be regretted that only an in- 
stalment, instead of the whole, could be procured. 
For this instalment, however, we have reason to be 
thankful. It included an entr’acte in B minor, the 
romance for mezzo soprano voice, and an entr’actein B 
flat major. The first entr’acte (“allegro molto modera- 
to”’), aud by far the most important, is one of those 
magnificently gloomy inspirations with which Schu- 
bert, nearly always depressed when not subject to an 
exuberant flow of animal spirits, was so frequently 
visited. It is such a movement as we can fancy only 
one other composer imagining ; but then Beethoven 
would have treated it in quite a different manner. 
The sudden transition from the minor to the major 
key near the close is one of the most extraordinary 
surprises in music. The entire movement is a mas- 
terpiece of sombre coloring; and though (on ac- 
count of its gloom being scarcely once dispersed by a 
bit of sunshine) not devoid of a certain oppressive- 
ness which at the conclusion leaves, as it were, a con- 
flicting sense of relief and disappointment, the hearer 
feels that it might go on in the same strain ever so 
much longer and still hold the attention spell-bound. 
A sense of power is ever there, and a feeling that the 
master is bending you to his tone of mind with irre- 
sistible fascination. The other eutr’acte (andantino) 
is of a wholly opposite character, Those acquainted 
with the charming pianofore Jmpromptu in the same 
key (B flat major) will recognize a slight reminis- 
cence in the opening bars; but all the rest is differ- 
‘ent. This entr’acte isone unbroken flow of tune—in 
a strain of gentle sofiness, of its kind unique—and 
arranged for the orchestra with consummate art. We 
can hardly recall an unpretending score more full of 
subtle and delicate touches. The performance of 
these remarkable entr’actes would alone have repaid 
a visit tothe Crystal Palace. As Schumann said 
about a performance of the scherzo in Mendelssohn’s 
A-minor symphony—‘the instruments seemed to 
talk to each other ;” and this, moreover,! throughout 
in a beautifully managed undertone, as difficult to 
realize as it is delightful to listen to. Thus the 
entr’ actes were heard with Schubert’s own instrumen- 
tation. Not so the romance (‘Der Vollmond strahlt 
auf Bergeshéh’n”), the instrumental parts of which 
are unfortunatcly unobtainable. Mr. Manns, how- 
ever, undertook the not very gratefal responsibility of 
scoring the accompaniment for orchestra ; and though 
we cannot but think it would have been discreeter, 
under the circumstances, had he used the pianoforte 
arrangement, we must in fairness compliment the 
zealous conductor on the good taste and extreme 
ability with which he has accomplished his task. The 
romance—a beautiful romance even for Schubert— 
was sung with such charming expression by Mlle. 
Enequist as to win a hearty and unanimons encore. 
The audience, too, would fain have heard the gentle 
second entr’acte once again; but this was not to be. 
Onthe whole, the impression made by Schubert’s 
Rosamunde was as genuine as that created by any 
new music we remember at tNe Crystal Palace Con- 
certs, where so much ¢hat is new, as well as so much 
that is good, is constantly brought forward. 

After Schubert’s music came “The Captive’s 
Dream,” the clever scena composed by Mr. Osborne 
for the recent Worcester Festival, and given now as 
before by Mr. Cummings, with excellent effect; a 
somewhat labored duet of Schumann (‘Ich bin dein 
Baum, 0 Giirtner”), sung by Madame and Mr. Pa- 
tey, with pianoforte accompaniment ; a brilliant vio- 
lin solo, on airs from Bellini’s opera J/ Pirata, com- 
posed and performed by Mr. H. Blagrave; and the 
cavatina from Lucia di Lammermoor (“Regnava nel 
silenzio”), assigned to the versatile Mlle. Enequist— 
one and all of which were favorably received. Then, 
after the customary five minutes’ interval, Mendels- 
sohn’s ever welcome concert overture, Alceresstille 
und Gliickliche Fahrt (Calm Sea and Happy Voyage), 
was played by the orchestra as we are disposed to 
think we never heard it played before by any orches- 
tra. In an interesting note Mr. Manns calls this “the 
third of the four concert-overtures,”’ whereas in reali- 
ty it is the second, having been composed in 1828, 
two years before the JZebrides. ‘True the author care- 
fully recast it some years later; but it should be 
borne in mind that he also almost entirely re-wrote 
the //ebrides, the original version of which is in pos- 
session of Mr. Moscheles, while the autograph MS. 
of that which is now generally known belongs to 








__* 
Professor Sterndale Bennett.* There are very few 
published works by Mendelssohn that were not re- 
vised, in some cases (as, for example, the Walpur- 
gisnacht) almost re-written, before they passed into 
the hands of the engraver. The Meeresstille was 
composed two years later than A Jlidsummer Night's 
Dream, and five years earlier than Melusine (Ouver- 


ture zum Méhrchen von der schinen Melusine), the last\ 


—and as Mendelssohn himself thought, the best—of 
the four concert overtures. The very fine perform- 
ance of the Meeresstille brought the excellent concert 
of Saturday to an end. 

A word is due to the directors of the Crystal Pal- 
ace, in acknowledgment of the liberal spirit which 
has induced them to afford the conductor of their 
Saturday concerts that increase in the numerical 
strength of his orchestra, which alone was wanting to 
complete the efficiency of the performances. ‘There 
are now thirty violins and ten violas, with sixteen 
violoncellos and basses. Of the competency of the 
wind instruments in the orchestra of Mr. Manns it 
would be superfluous to speak. Had there been any 
doubt about it the execution of Schubert’s entr’actes 
on Saturday would effectually have set all doubt at 
rest.—TZimes, Nov. 12. 


Norwicn Festiva. The fifteenth Musical Fes- 
tival at this place began on Monday evening, Oct. 
20, with Handel’s “Israel in Egypt.” The Orches- 
tra says: 


The “Jsrael in Egypt” did not go well, and per- 
haps the only way to make it do so is to follow the 
example of the Yorkshiremen, and deport the whole 
musical strength of Exeter Hall, by special train, to 
the /ocus in quo. 

The performance of ‘“Jsrael in Egypt” on Monday 
evening was given at reduced prices for the benefit of 
those lovers of grand music who cared not particu- 
larly for aristocratical influences and -were glad fo 
avail themselves of hearing this fine orchestra. The 
first grand concert came off on Tuesday evening. 
The instrumental pieces were the Overture to the 
“Ruler of the Spirits” by Weber; a portion of the 
Septet by Beethoven; his fine March from the “Ruins 
of Athens ;” and Mr. Sullivan’s new ‘Ouverture Fun- 
ébre,”’ written on the death of his father. Of the solo 
music, Mr. Cummings sang a Cavatina of Mozart, 
and a very pretty Serenade by Félicien David. Mr. 
Weiss gave The Pedlar’s Song, by Mendelssohn, and 
Miss Edith Wynne, Benedict’s pleasing romance, 
“My home in Cloudland.” Mr. Santley appeared in 
an aria by Gounod. The foreign vocalists were 
Mile. Tietjens, Mlle. Sinico, Mme. de Meric-Lab- 
lache, and Mme. Rudersdorff; Sig. Marini and M. 
Gassier. 

The Tictjens interpreted the “Non mi dir” from 
Mozart’s “Don Juan;” and the Sinico, the lively 
song of Aennchen from the “Der Freischiitz.” Sig. 
Marini was cruelly painstaking in an aria from Mé- 
hul’s “Joseph ;”’ and Signor Gassier as comic as usu- 
al in “Zargo al factotum.” The first act of the con- 
cert closed with a finale from Cherubini’s opera of 
“Les deux Journées ;’ well written, and fully up to 
Cherubini’s highest mark. The Duke of Edinburgh 
was present, and His Royal Highness was an object 
of more than ordinary curiosity and attention. The 
selections from the ‘“2?uins of Athens,” which closed 
the concert, may be ranked amongst the most inter- 
esting music that Beethoven ever put on paper. 

The morning performance of Wednesday was in 
every respect a grand one,from the attendance of the 
Royal personages, and their triumphal procession into 
the Old City. If was truly & gorgeous scene, both 
inside and outside of the Hall. The music given 
was a small—a very small composition of Louis 
Spohr, written for drawing-room performances, at the 
request and cost of a Rev. C. Broadley ; and this was 
followed by the “Naaman” of Costa. The Spohr 
anthem passed without interest and without notice, 
for the Royal Party had not yet arrived, and the au- 
dience was restless and excited. 

‘Mr. Costa commenced the oratorio, but scarcely 
had the second chorus been announced, when the roar 
of the crowd outside and a medley of conflicting 
bands gave unmistakeable. token of the presence of 
the Royal visitors. ‘The State Stalls, placed on a 
richly decorated dais, were located just in front of the 
orchestra, and after some little waiting, the excite- 
ment of the audience was gratified with the entrance 
of the Prince and Princess, the Queen of Denmark, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and their suites. The ap- 
plause was universal and was brought to a climax by 
a tremendous English cheer. England is loyal to 
the backbone, and the Norwich citizens and the Nor- 
folk nobility and gentry are not behind even the Iigh- 
landers in warmth and enthusiasm. It is unnecessary 
to say a word of Mr. Costa’s oratorio of “Naaman ;” 


* Presented to him by Mende'ssohn. 





Mr. Bartholomew is unquestionably a great poet, 
and Mr. Costa equally great as a musician ; and there 
is an analysis of the Oratorio by Mr. William Davi- 
son, which tells everybody everything that poct and 
composer sympathetically imagined and triumphant- 
ly realized. Mr. Santley was the Prophet; Mme. 
Rudersdorff the Widow ; Mile. Drasdil, Tinna; and 
the Tietjens represented Adah. Mr Sims Reeves, 
of course, appeared as Naaman, Mr. Cummings _as- 
sisting. The principal vocalists were all up to their 
work, and the chorus had been well drilled. The 
band knew their parts by heart, and Mr. Costa’s task 
was an easy one. The oratorio was well done, and 
even the composer, we trust, was satisfied with the 
result. 

The concert of Wednesday evening, although well 
attended by the town’s people proved not so attrac- 
tive to the ticket holders for the patron’s gallery. No 
doubt the Ball, graced by the Royal presence at Cos- 
tessy Hall, had its attraction, and those who were not 
among the fortunate few invited would scarcely 
choose to proclaim the fact by attending the concert 
at St. Andrew’s Hall. For some reason or other the 
“Midsummer Night” music was not performed, nor 
was the extract from the “‘A/ricaine.” It was under- 
stood questions of copyright might take an ugly rise 
from the presentation of this music, and litigious pro- 
ceedings were avoided by a wise abandonment of the 
music. The novelties of the evening were the Quar- 
tet by Randegger, and the Cloud of Shelley by George 
Osborne. The Sunrise of Randegger proved effec- 
tive, as it was sure to do, written especially] for its 
singers and in the school of which its composer is an 
eflicient exponent. Cloudland in Shelley’s brain, 
and pictured by Shelley’s pen, is rather more than 
falls with Mr. Osborne’s grasp, but his composition 
is fairly designed and the design realized by one who 
well knows what he is about. The popular favorites 
appeared in popular songs, and gained the usual en- 
core, which consisted of the substitution of other, and, 
if possible, greater popularities. ‘ 

The Thursday morning selection was attended by 
a full audience. The place could hold no more. 
The opening music, Handel’s Passion, is not an ora- 
torio, but it gives opportunity for great dramatic feel- 
ing. Handel’s work is that of young Handel, evi- 
dencing feeling, German form, power, and love of 
display. Its performance formed a good foil to the 
cantata which followed. 

Mr. Chorley’s “Cecilia’”’ is built on the old story— 
the old faith persecuting the new and burning its dis- 
ciples. The lady, a Christian, marries a Pagan, who 
is converted by his bride. The one is beheaded, the 
other burnt. There is a wedding chorus, a hyme- 
neal duet, the “Conversion,” attended by a cohort of 
angels, the curse of the Pagan, the trial, the execu- 
tion, the Funeral March, and the Apotheosis. These 
oo points are condensed into an essence, and 

{r Benedict-has written for his vocalists—all splen- 
did singers, and he has done so like an old soldier, 
with craft and effect. The piece was well executed 
and well received. Mr. Sims Reeves retired after the 
conclusion of this music, and the extracts from the 
“Creation” of Haydn followed, proving unusually at- 
tractive and interesting. Mr. Benedict was received 
both before and after the performance of his music in 
a way most gratifying to his feelings ; in fact, it was 
a great ovation. Mr. Chorley ought to have been 
called. The Thursday Evening Concert gonsisted of 
the F Symphony, by Beethoven (No. 8), Selections 
from Verdi's “Ernani,” the overture to “ William 
Tell,” by Rossini; the “Hunting Chorus,” by 
Haydn, and the notable songs by Gounod, Meyer- 
beer, Rossini, Bellini, Mozart, Mercadante, Benedict, 
Macfarren, Sullivan, &c., &e. The programme was 
thoroughly popular. The “Messiah” of Handel fol- 
lowed on the Friday, and in the evening there was 
the usual Dress Ball. 


Monpay Porutar Concerts. The ninth season 
commenced Nov. 5, at St. James’s Hall, the room 
being well filled. The instrumental pieces were 
Haydn’s quartet in G major, No. 1, Op. 763 violin 
solo, prelude and fugue in G minor, Bach; Beetho- 
ven’s socalled “Moonlight” sonata ; variations on 
Mozatt’s air from the “Zauberflite,’ “The Manly 
Heart,” for piano and ’cello; and Mendelssohn’s trio 
in E minor, for piano, violin, and ’cello. The exec- 
utants were Herr Straus, Herr L. Ries, Mr. H. Bla- 
grove, Signor Piatti, and Mme. Arabella Goddard. 
Mr, Santley was the vocalist, and sang Gounod’s 
“The Valley,” Haydn’s “Now Heaven in fullest 
glory shone,” and a song by Arthur Sullivan, “A 
weary lot is thine, fair maid.” There was no fault 
to be found with the instrumental part of the con- 
cert. Haydn’s quartet—the opening piece—was cer- 
tainly the gem of the evening, and the audience ap- 
peared to enjoy it, although it received but very mod- 
erate applause. It was magniticently played. The 
fugue by Bach—whom the Zimes styles “the univer- 
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sal Leipsic cantor, Patriarch of the organ, and High 
Priest of the Protestant chorale,” is very difficult, 
but was capitally got through: the parts being well 
distinguished, and marked with great steadiness and 
precision. It was greatly applauded, as it well de- 
served to be. Mme. Goddard’s playing of the open- 
ing movement of the sonata in C-sharp minor was a 
most artistic performance, and merited more recog- 
nition than it received ; in the following movements 
the audience warmed somewhat more, and at the end 
of the piece its fair interpreter received loud and con- 
tinued applause. The puerile name given to this so- 
nata is none of Beethoven’s ; and its absurd restric- 
tiveness affords an apt instance of the impertinence 
of musical critics. Beethoven’s variations on Mo- 
zart’s air were, of course, all that could be desired in 
the hands of Mme. Goddard and Signor Piatti. 
Mendelssohn’s magnificent trio was evidently above 
the comprehension of most of the audience. They 
sat it out, however, with exemplary patience, and 
were tolerably demonstrative at the end. Of the 
three vocal pe we need but say, that Gounod’s 
song was admirably sung, and that Sullivan’s obtain- 
ed an encore—the only encore of the evening. 

The second of the laenday Popular Concerts pre- 
sented the usual characteristics. Mme. Arabella 
Goddard was the pianist, and Miss Edmonds the vo- 
calist. Mme. Goddard’s performances were Dussek’s 
“Invocation,” and Mendelssohn’s D major sonata for 
piano and violoncello, which she executed with Sig- 
nor Piatti. The instrumental concerted pieces were 
Mozart’s Divertimento in D major, MM. Straus, L. 
Ries, H. Blagrove, Piatti, Standen, and C. Harper, 
and the quartet in the same key by Haydn (Op. 64), 
executed by the first four gentlemen named. Miss 
Edmonds sang “Maker of every star” from ‘“Naa- 
man,” and Sullivan’s Arabian Love-song. 





Germany. . 
Cotoaye. <A correspondent of the Orchestra 
writes from this city, under date Oct. 29, as follows : 


Blessed peace has again spread her calm over Ger- 
many ; people again seck after ssthetic enjoyment ; 
and the musical season begins. The Gewandhaus in 
Leipsic opened its doors for the Thursday concerts 
on the 18th instant, two weeks later than usual, on 
account of the cholera. Berlin began on the 22nd 
October, with the first Sinfonie Soirée der kénigliche 
Capelle. In Frankfort the first Museum-Concert 
took place on the 14th October. Vienna (where Ber- 
lioz has been invited to direct his new work, “La 
damnation de Faust,’ on the 18th November) is mak- 
ing great preparations; and all the other towns of 
musical Germany are begining their concert season 
one after the other. Zur Gedenkfeier der vaterlind- 
ischen Helden, was dedicated the first grand concert 
given by our Concert-Gesellschaft, under the leader- 
ship of Ferdinand Hiller, on the 28th instant, in the 
magnificent old Giirzenich Saal. A bust of the King 
of Prussia crowned with a laurel wreath was placed 
on the platform ; and the programme judiciously se- 
lected for the occasion, containing old and new com- 
portions, was extremely interesting. No. 1. “Jest- 
‘lange, Grosse Introduction,” for orchestra, choir, and 
organ, composed for the Siegesfest in Berlin by H. 
Dorn. No. 2. Requiem in C minor for four voices, 
orchestra, and organ, by Cherubini. No. 3. The 
Sinfonia Eroica of Beethoven. Dorn’s composition 
is made up of the choral: Nun danket Alle Gott, and 
the old triumphal march of Hohenfriedberg, com- 
posed on the occasion of the great victory carried by 
the Prussians under Frederick the Great against the 
Austrians and Saxons. It isa very insipid compo- 
sition, without any genial touch, and it met with de- 
cided indifference on the part of the public. The Re- 
quiem of Cherubini, like that of Mozart, the Mass in 
B minor of Bach, and the Mass of Beethoven in D 
major, are works of magnitudo which are often neg- 
lected, for church people find them too worldly for 
the church, and concert-goers think them: too sacred 
for the concert room. The more thankful should we 
be to Hiller for having seized the opportunity of 
bringing out Cherubini’s Requiem in a most admira- 
ble manner. The beautiful ensemble of the orchestra, 
chorus, and organ (nearly 500 performers), under 
his classic baton, produced a deep impression, and 
the crowded audience showed their satisfaction by 
enthusiastic applause. Cherubini’s immortal crea- 
tion was composed for the anniversary of Louis 
XVI_’s death, and it was performed for the first time 
on the 2ist of January, 1816, in the church of St. 
Denis, in Paris. 

_ The complete absence of solos in the first Giirzen- 
ich Concert was largely amended in the second one, 
which took place on the 6th instant. The first part 
commenced with an overture (new to Cologne) com- 
posed by Julius Tausch, music director in Dussel- 
dorf, on the occasion of the last Rhenish Musical 





Festival. It is like so many others—a well-modu- 
lated and well-scored piece, void of original thoughts, 
end coquetting principally with Schumann’s and 
Mendelssohn’s music. ‘The second number of the 
ie pen ag an air from ‘Scipione,’’ by J. Ch. 

ach, sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff from London. I 
am extremely sorry to state that the composition, as 
well as the execution of it, produced a very poor im- 
pression upon the audience. This air, from the 
opera ‘Za Clamenza di Scipione,”’ composed in 1770, 
is a monotonous and difficult kind of solfeggio for 
trumpet, requiring a long breath, and a voice of fresh 
quality and great compass, no longer at Mme. Ru- 
dersdorff’s command. Johann Christian Bach, a son 
of Sebastian the great, and pupil of his elder brother, 
Philip Emanuel, was born in Leipsic in 1735. In 
1754 he was engaged as first organist at the Duomo 
of Milan. In 1759 he went to London as chef d’ 
orchestre, and there he settled, and died in 1782, bav- 
ing obtained great popularity, principally among the 
English fair sex. His music is chiefly calculated for 
effect, and rarely possesses any genuine inspiration. 
When Johann Christian was asked why he did not 
follow the same path in musicas his brother Emanuel, 
he used to answer, “Emanuel lives to compose, and 
I compose to live.” 

A fantasia for the violoncello upon Russian tunes, 
composed and capitally delivered by Herr Alex. 
Schmit, Professor at the Conservatorie of Cologne, 
was the third number of the programme, which met 
with genuine success and great applause. This com- 

sition, like all funtasias, belongs to the category of 

ight music, but the themes being judiciously ar- 
ranged, forming a charming “andante and an effective 
allegro elegantly scored, pragluced a very pleasing im- 
po after Bach’s unhappy air. The fourth num- 
er of the programme afforded a splendid revanche to 
Mme. Rudersdorff. She sang two canzonette of 
Haydn, the first with German, the second with Eng- 
lish words, in a very charming manner, and was 
deservedly applauded. These two gems of Haydn, 
are exceedingly becoming to the eminent artist. The 
adagio and finale from the Concerto in B minor, by G. 
H. Hummel, iutroduced a new acquaintance to the 
public of Cologne. Mrs. Johnson-Graever, pianist 
of the Queen of Holland, comes from Paris with an 
American reputation. This lady, a Dutchwoman, 
the wife of an Englishman, is undoubtedly an artist 
of talent, but she ought not to play Hummel’s music, 
which demands the ne plus ultra of strength and 
technical skill. The second part of the programme 
was filled up by the Symphony in D minor, by R. 
Schumann (one of his best), capitally performed by 
=~ excellent orehestra under the leadership of F. 

iller. 





Lerrsic.—The first Gewandhaus Concert for the 
season took place on the 18th October, when the fol- 
lowing compositions were performed: Overture to 
Les Abencerages, Cherubini, Air, “Auf starkem 
Fittig,” from The Creation, Haydn; Violin Con- 
certo, No. 9, D minor, Spohr; Recitative and aria 
from Faust ; A major Symphony, Beethoven. The 
soloists were Madame Ull-rich-Bohn, from the Mann- 
heim Theatre, and Herr Hermann Brandt, from 
Hamburgh. The following works constituted the 
programme at the second Gewandhaus Concert: 
Symphony, G major, Haydn; Genoveva Overture, 
Schumann; and “Festouverture,’”’ Volkmann. Mme. 
Emilie Wagner, from Carlsruhe, sang: “Ach, nur 
einmal [noch im Leben,” from Mozart’s Titus. 
“Nachtstiick,” Franz Schubert, and “Ich wandre 
nicht,” Schumann. Herr Joseph Derffel, Imperial 
Pianist, from St. Petersburg, played Beethoven’s E- 
flat major Concerto, and two compositions of his 
own: a “Fantaisiestiick” and a “Rondo gracioso.” 

The third Gewandhaus Concert took place Nov. 
Ist with the following programme :—Handel’s G 
minor concerto for stringed instruments, two violin 
and violoncellos obbligato, (David, Haubold, and 
Hegar); two aricttas from Handel’s “Susannah” (Fri. 
Emilie Wagner from Carlsruhe) ; Sonata by F. W. 
Rust (1795) for pianoforte and violin (David and 
Reinecke) ; Mendelssohn’s “Hear my Prayer ;” and 
the symphony in A minor. 





Musical Correspondence, 





New Haven, Nov. 28.—This city affords but lit- 
tle employment to a critic’s pen, and our own, as a 
mere chronicler of musical events, has grown rusty 
with disuse ; but one inclined to lament the vast dif- 
ference between that which is, and that which might 
and should be, in art, finds plenty of occupation here 
as elsewhere. 





Without entertaining any Quixotic ideas of infus- 
ing the soul of music into the masses, by the mere 
process of galvanizing the taste, we yet believe that 
every place which can assume the dignity of a corpo- 
rate organization, and the title of a city, ought to 
comprise within its limits the means and the enter- 
prise requisite to furnish an orchestra ; one which, if 
small, can at least give the people something in tho 
shape of classical or chamber soirées. It is argued 
that these would not be well attended, but the exper- 
iment has not yet, we believe, been tried here. We 
have an orchestra, it is true ; and one which can per- 
form compositions of Beethoven and Mozart, but one 
which is silent for the most part, or only heard when 
called upon to fill the pauses of a lecture at the Music 
Hall. 

There has been the usual,—perhaps an unusual 
number of virtuoso concerts this season,—including 
three given by the Bateman troupe, (with excellent 
programmes, by the way), and there is.talk of Ca- 
mila Urso for the future ; but these facts are owing 
to the enterprise of the managers, rather than to any 
musical spirit which the place affords. The people, 
however, show their good will by coming out in large 
numbers, filling the Music Hall to its utmost capaci- 
ty, and encoring the artists heartily atthe most in- 
congruous times. 

But the main event of the season is the advent of 
a new artiste, whom New Haven can claim for her 
own, and who is likely, at some future day, to gain 
more than a merely local reputation. 

Five years ago, Miss Marie A. GiLBert, whose 
performance upon the pianoforte then attracted some 
attention, left this city and entered the Conservatori- 
um at Leipzig, where she has passed the intervening 
time, and having graduated, has returned to New 
Haven to begin her professional career. She gave 
her first concert on Thursday evening the 22nd inst., 
at the Music Hall, being assisted by Mrs. H. M. 
Smith of Boston, and supported by an orchestra from 


the Philharmonic Society, of New York. The pro- 
gramme included the following pieces : 
Piano Concerto. F-sharp minor, op 69......... ¥. Hiller. 
Caprice Brillant, B minor, op. 22........-. Mendelssohn. 
Solo—Galop Chromatique. .......-..seeeeeeeeeeees Liszt. 


Together with many excellent vocal and orchestral 
selections. 

It will be seen, from the foregoing, that Miss Gil- 
bert aims above popularity, and that she will suffer 
no motives of policy to interfere with her sense of 
the artistic. For this, as well as for her courage in 
making this branch of music her profession, she can- 
not be too highly commended,—but, on the other 
hand, she has no claim to be judged by any other 
standard than that by which every artist must sooner 
or later be “put to the touch.” 

Therefore, we must pronounce Miss Gilbert’s ren- 
dering of the F-sharp minor Concerto, a failure. 
Whether her error lay in selecting so difficult a piece 
for her first public performance, or whether her fail- 
ure resulted from the nervousness attendant upon 
such an occasion, we are unable to state ; but the lat- 
ter supposition gains ground, from the fact that in 
playing the Capriccio, she displayed the same faults, 
(an undue hurrying up of the time, and the omission 
of notes—even whole measures) which marred the 
effect of the Concerto. 

Miss Gilbert has however, we think, no reason to 
be discouraged, for her playing evinces marks of long 
and severe application, and with more study, and a 
few years of public experience, she will, we trust, 
rank with the best of our pianists. 

We should not forget to state that the most artistic 
performance of the evening was the rendering, by Mrs. 
Smith, of the Swiss Echo Song, which seemed well 
adapted to the lady’s voice and style. 

MERcourRIvs. 

New York, Dec. 3.—The second Symphony 
Soirée of Mr. Tnomas was one of the finest concerts 


ever given in New York, perhaps the best as regards 
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the works which formed the programme,—for 
there were Mozart’s “Figaro’’ Overture, Schumann’s 
pianoforte Concerto, and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony entire. 

The ever fresh overture was played by an excellent 
orchestra of 80 performers, with uncommon fire and 
precision. The effect was admirable, and set the au- 
dience at once in good humor. Perhaps no better 
opening could have been found. We have never 
heard Mr. Mrs play the Schumann Concerto 
more finely than on this occasion; the great work 
received due attention on all sides, the orchestra, as 
well as the soloist, playing with taste, discretion and 
finish. This composition also was enthusiastically 
received by the public. 

If we consider how many elements are required to 
bring worthily before the public such a creation as 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony—a work in which the 
great master has embodied the deepest feelings, the 
holiest aspirations, the richest experiences of his ever 
inspired artist soul,—we musttender credit to Mr. 
Thomas for the courage with which he undertook 
and executed such a task. Taken on the whole, 
Mr. Thomas gave us the grand work in a very satis- 
factory manner ; the least successful performance was 
the singing of the amateur solo quartet, although 
they certainly did their best ; and the chorus and or- 
chestra sang and played as if they enjoyed and ap- 
preciated their fine task. From movement to move- 
ment the audience was carried with spirit and fire ; 
it seemed as though the genius that overflows this 
immense composition had inspired audience and per- 
formers with its own mighty enchantment ; passages 
were listened to in silence, and with attentive faces, 
as though all sought to inwardly comprehend and 
feel the immortal tone-poem. And yet how many 
among the audience were capable of really compre- 
hending the work they had just heard? How many 
know that the singer of Joy had felt but little of 
earthly happiness? Knew of his struggles with his 
own sad destiny, with the misconception of his fel- 
low men? How many felt, amid the tones that 
floated around them, the shadows of sorrow that 
darkened the soul of Beethoven, while he wrote this 
wonderful “Hymn to Joy?” Still, the greater part 
of the audience seemed deeply moved by the work ; 
an evident feeling of elevation and enthusiasm ap- 
peared to reign throughout the large assemblage. 

In the name of the highest interests of art, Mr. 
Thomas deserves our thanks for bringing out this 
Symphony ; with energy and industry he overcame 
the impediments that lie in the way of such a per- 
formance, and the call he received at the end of the 
evening, was certainly only a well-merited recogni- 


tion. F. L. Ritter. 
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First Symphony Concert. 

The HARVARD Musica. AssocraTION seems 
not yet to have overcome the old grudge of the 
clerk of the weather, which it incurred last win- 
ter, when all but the last two of its concerts fell 
on stormy days. The first snow storm of the 
winter ushered in the second series on Friday, 
Nov. 23. But in spite of that, the Music Hall 
looked warm and genial and—light, we were 
about to say—but that would be only half true, 
for the musicians’ eyes were sorely tried by want 
of light ; the directors of the Hall must see to it. 
The audience was very large, over thirteen hun- 
dred people, and of the very best in character. 
The orchestra, with but few changes in its per- 
sonnel, numbered 51 performers; to-wit: 10 first 





violins, 8 second, 6 tenors, 8 violoncelli (unfortu- 


nately too few !), 6 double basses; the usual pair 
of flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons; 4 horns, 2 
trumpets, 3 trombones, and drums. Sharp upon 
the hour Mr. Cart ZERRAHN raised his baton, 
and the first Overture began. The habit of 
promptness must be established, and we think 
those who suffered and caused others to suffer, in 
being caught tardy by this first enforcement of 
the rule, will take care to be in their seats in 
season next time. This was the programme: 
Overture to “‘Anacreon,”.........ceeeeeeeeee Cherubini, 
Pianoforte Concerto, in A minor, (Up. 54)....8chumann. 


Allegro Affettuoso—Intermezzo and Finale. 
Otto Dresel. 


Symphony, in A major, NO. 7.......seeeeeees Beethoven. 
Piano-forte Solos : 
a, Weber's ‘‘Slumber Song,” transcribed by..... Liszt. 
MN pink chgesdeescok 5ev00s90sceen O55 Schumann. 
Be IS a cecenavanerecldnccsoesande sessed Chopin. 
Otto Dresel. 
Overture : “Leonora,” No. 8......seeseeeeees Beethoven, 


Cherubini’s Overture, of which the first taste 
proved so pleasant last year, did not disappoint. 
It opens, to be sure, with a succession of chords 
which sound old-fashioned, common-place and 
formal, followed by a melodic phrase passed round 
with slight variation from flute to oboe, to clari- 
net, bassoon, ’cello, simple almost to seeming 
childlike, but delicate and exciting a mild expec- 
tation, which is more than gratified when the Al- 
legro theme sets in. This begins pianissimo, grad- 
ually growing in force, and developing with the 
logic of true inspiration, till you are quite pos- 
sessed and carried away by its fine, lifesome, and 
yet temperate and wholesome fervor. We do 
not know what events, real or fancied, in the life 
of the ever youthful old Greek poet are treated 
in the opera, or whether the Overture is made 
up of motives from the opera ; but to us this mu- 
sic suggests the true Anacreontic temperament, 
the cheerful, healthy, harmonious all-aliveness 
and clearness of every sense and faculty, with 
which the poet could so well sing the keen de- 
light of living. The “winy violinity” (so to speak) 
which foams up so clear and sparkling, the emu- 
lous strings kindling each other up to a harmo- 
nious furor, is glorious and inexhaustible. It was 
finely rendered, bating a little crudeness and 
fault of true pitch in an instrument or two in that 
formal introduction. 

The Schumann Concerto had never been play- 
ed here before with orchestra, until a few months 
since in the Parepa concerts,"when Mr. Mills 
played one half of it one evening and the re- 
mainder the next. Mr. Dresel had played it a 
year or two ago in his Chamber Concerts, with 
the orchestral parts arranged for a second piano. 
It is one of the best of Schumann’s larger works 
in every sense, and was written at about the pe- 
riod of his noblest Symphonies. From beginning 
to end it is instinct with poetic beauty, with deep 
and delicate feeling,—a truly original, imagina- 
tive, fine creation. All its little wayside beau- 
ties spring up naturally and as by inward logical 
necessity in the development of the main thought. 
Each phrase and figure, each chord, each modu- 
lation, each new accessory thought, each change 
of rhythm, comes as with the certainty of fate, as 
if it could not come otherwise ; there is some- 
thing of the Beethoven unity and certainty in 
that. Indeed, next to the three best by Beetho- 
ven, we can think of no piano Concerto that has 
interested us so much. It is far from being a 
mere exhibition piece for the single instrument ; 
the piano becomes a living member of the orches- 
tra, asin a Symphony; prominent as it is, of 





course, the other instruments have each some- 
what to say, some illustration to contribute, which 
is equally indispensable to the symmetry and 
completeness of the whole. 

And Mr. Dreset was the man of all others 
to play the piano part. The fine poetic accent, 
the nice shading or lifting into light of note or 
phrase in due degree, the unmistakeable point 
with which the rich, peculiar Schumann chords 
were struck out and each made to reveal all its 
beauty, the just subordination of the single mo- 
ments to the general movement of the whole, 
felt in the sure and easy mastery of that change- 
ful play of rhythm ‘with which the work abounds ; 
the unceasing reference to the orchestra and due 
regard to other parties in the conversation, all 
showed how truly the interpreter entered into 
the spirit of the composition, how perfectly he 
understood it and how deeply he felt it. These 
are qualities in a pianist, compared with which 
no degree of virtuosity, of mere technique, how- 
ever marvellous, can claim more than secondary 
consideration. And these are qualities in which 
Mr. Dresel is without a superior, if an equal, 
among artists in this country. His technical 
mastery of the instrument also is remarkable, 
indeed masterly, though there may be other pairs 
of hands of more machine-like certainty and 
strength than his. It is in the very nature of 
these fine artistic temperaments that their pos- 
session of their faculties is sensitively dependent 
upon moods and circumstances; subjective con- 
ditions limit, sometimes paralyze the utterance of 
a deep-souled poet, where a glib and shallow per- 
son never fails to do full justice to himself. 
Beethoven, before he became deaf, was doubt- 
less a remarkable pianist, at least for his time; 
but doubtless too he was quite incapable of such 
execution as scores of uninteresting “finger 
knights” of our day. On this occasion, however, 
Mr. Dresel’s higher artist powers were seconded 
by happy self-possession, and his rendering of the 
Concerto was as admirable technically as it was 
in spirit and ‘intelligence. Throughout it was 
played with all possible precision and clearness. 
The only deduction from a perfectly satisfactory 
impression of it, was on the score of mere loud- 
ness, now and then a passage not being fairly 
heard in all parts of a hall of course too large 
for the best effects of a piano-forte; we have 
some other, younger pianists (to whom we by no 
means deny the higher qualities) who have this 
particular advantage over him. He was fortu- 
nate, too, in the instrument on which he played, 
one of the last Chickering Grands; tones of so 
much weight and volume, with so much sweet, 
essential music in them, we have not heard else- 
where. Our orchestra and their conductor must 
also be complimented on the precision and deli- 
cacy with which the exceedingly difficult accom- 
paniment was given ; we have never known them 
to play more carefully, more as if heart and mind 
were in the work ; it was faithful artistic codper- 
ation. 

The Seventh Symphony, immortal favorite, 
was never more inspiring. It held the whole au- 
dience spell-bound to the end. We think it nev- 
er went so well before in Boston, unless perhaps 
in one of those great Festivals when the orches- 
tra was doubled in numbers; and that advantage 
was perhaps more than offset this time by more 
careful rehearsal, by the sympathetic influence of 
so musical an audience and by the spirit that 
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pervades these concerts. This splendid Sym- 
phony, this glorious apotheosis of Joy, as clearly 
so as the ninth Symphony with its Schiller cho- 
rus, was the grand feature of the concert, one of 
those masterworks of genius which, when so 
brought home to us, makes us feel that life is in- 
deed divine. 

Mr. Dresel’s little piano solos were exquisitely 
rendered and enjoyed. If either of the three 
could have been spared, it was perhaps the 
“Slumber Song,” as having too much of the salon 
air about it, although it is singularly charming 
and poetic. The little “Canon” by Schumann, 
so crisp and clear and strong, was a’ most happy 
selection, and the modulation by which he bridged 
the passage to the Chopin Rondo, op. 16, (re- 
calling for a moment, if we mistake not, the main 
theme of the Schumann Concerto, which has af- 
finity with the introduction of the Rondo) was 
very cleverly devised.—Of the “Leonore” Over- 
ture, asof the.-Symphony, we may say that it 
was never better performed here, and it is an 
equally great creation in its way ;—both of them 
too familiar to require description. - 

The second concert, which occurred yesterday, 
will be noticed in our next. It had for pro- 
gramme: Schumann’s second Symphony (in C) ; 
his Overture to “Genoveva;” Mendelssohn’s 
“Hebrides” Overture : Henselt’s piano Concerto 
in F minor, and the Fantasie-Impromptu, op. 66, 
of Chopin, played by Mr. Carlyle Petersilea. e 





Handel and Haydn Society. 


The first Oratorio of the season, following close up- 
on the first Symphony Concert, fairly opened -the 
musical season with due dignity. (It might almost 
justify the use of the word ‘‘inaugurated,” if that big 
word had not been wasted upon every small occa- 
sion). Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul’ was performed on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 25. We could not wish for a 
nobler beginning. The impression which this master- 
ly,devout,sublimely beautiful Oratorio made last year, 
when it was first heard here fairly and fullybrought 
out, was this time more than realized again. The 
Music Hal! was completely full, and there was no 
flagging of interest from the beginning to the end. 
The performance as a whole was one of the best suc- 
cesses yet recorded in the history of the old Society, 
which lately seems to have received an infusion of 
new youth and life. The choruses were all well 
sung, both the grand ones and the sweet and grace- 
ful ones, both the plain chorales and the fugued and 


intricate pieces of polyphonic writing. A marked | 


improvement both in the balance of the parts, and in 
the average quality of voices in all parts, particularly 
in the tenors, beeame a common theme of conversa- 
tion and of public critical recognition. Then too, 
the rich and graphic instrumentation, than which 
nothing more masterly and splendid can be found in 
Oratorio, was brightened up angstrengthened great- 
ly by employing the full orchestra of the Symphony 
Concerts. Such liberal outlay is the true ecénomy ; 
it helps, nay it compels the public to feel what this 
great music is, and guaranties the greater and the 
constant audience; while whatever increases the 
frequency of these two kinds of occupation for our 
musicians, in so far strengthens their artistic morale 
and keeps them free for nobler work. Tho Organ 
also added grand support in the great choruses, judi- 
ciously and skilfully used, as it always is, by Mr. 
Lanc. Mr. Conductor Zerraun was fully master 
of the situation, and all told of the vigilance and pa- 
tience with which he had watched the whole thing 
through the labors of rehearsal. 

The solo work was on the whole very creditably 
done without resorting to great names. The sing- 
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ers, with the exception of Mr. Gzorce Simpson, 
who was suddenly called in to supply the place of 
Mr. James Wuitney, confined by severe illness, 
were of our own people. Miss Houston gave the 
soprano recitatives and airs in good, firm voice, and 
with true feeling and expression, particularly the 
lovely Arioso: “I will sing of thy great mercies.” 
Miss Kate Ramettt, a debutante, daughter of our 
well-known flutist, sang the one contralto recitative 
and air: “But the Lord is mindful,” and made an 
excellent impression by the power and richness of 
her voice, her simple, tasteful rendering of the music, 
and her modest manner. Mr. M. W. WuitNery 
had to sustain the chief weight of the solo music in 
the character of Paul. His large ‘and noble voice, 
especially in the deeper tones—a little dry in the up- 
per—was well managed and gave dignity and effect 
to the impressive music. The tenor was at fault 
sometimes in reading, as well as weak and superficial 
in style ; but the manner in which he sang “Be thou 
faithful unto death” proved that he had it in him, 
with due study, to do justice to such music.—We 
hope the winter will not pass without another per- 
formance of “St. Paul.” 





Paator Orera.—The second trial of this new 
experiment was even more successful than the first ; 
at least it proved more of the ability of our singers 
to make operag presentable in this simple, unpre- 
tending way. Lucia di Lammermoor seemed to us, 
we confess, an unpromising announcement; it was 
so serious and-so difficult an opera, and, besides, so 
hacknied that one would have thoughtonly the ful- 
lest means and rarest talents could have made it in- 
teresting. But we were agreeably disappointed on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 22. The music was all 
sung quite effectively by Miss Rippett (Lucia), 
whose voice is pleasant save when the highest tones 
are forced; Mr. Jonn Fartey, excellent as Edgar- 
do; Dr. Gurtmetre,as Col. Ashton; and M. W. 
Wuirney, who was especially commendable in the 
part of the Priest. The smaller parts of Alice and 
Arturo did not suffer in the hands of Mrs. Henry 
and Mr. Atten A. Brown. A nicely organized 
male chorus was quite effective in the betrothal scene, 
and we only wondered that ths usual opening chorus 
was omitted. The Scxtet was worthy of a trained 
Italian Opera troupe. The little orchestra played 
very nicely and not so overpoweringly as before ; the 
florid clarinet obbligato prelade to Lucia’s first en- 
trance was beautifully played by the veteran JAMES 
KENDALL. 

Don Pasquale was repeated as a Satnrday Matinée, 
with Mr. Farley as tenor, and relished heartily by a 
large audience. For the third night, Thursday of 
this week, Zucia again. 

Bateman Concerts.—The two concerts given 
by this company last Sunday and Monday evenings— 
a hasty re-visit on their way westward—were highly 
appreciated by large audiences. In Sunday’s “sa- 
cred” concert, Mme Parera sang “So shall the 
lute” from Judas Macabeus in her most admirable 
manner, and Gounod’s Ave Maria (superimposed 
upon Bach’s Ist. Prelude), with violin, piano and 
organ accompaniment, which very effective combina- 
tion still gives general delight. Sig. Fortuna, with 
fresh supply of voice apparently, sung Stradella’s 
“Pieta, Signore,” in a most chaste, artistic, finished 
style. Bricnowi’s “sacred” airs were a sentimen- 
tal Romanza by Alary and an Ave Maria by Merca- 
dante, which of course he sang very sweetly, making 
the most of those three or four splendid high chest 
tones ; and the comical Ferranti (he did not look 
as if hogggd ever thought of his sins before) gave, a 
fair rendering of Pro Peccatis. The Prayer from 
Moses united the four voices very effectively. Cart 
Rosa played Bach’s Chaconne, as written, without 
any accompaniment, and never played so finely ; the 


style was large and broad, approaching that of Joach- 
im, only sometimes in_his eager mastery he bore a 
little too hard on the strings, forcing the tone some- 
what. This isa danger to be carefully avoided, a 
danger springing from the young artist’s pure, intense 
enthusiasm. In the first and second movements 
from Schumann’s Sonata in A, with M1Lzs, his tone 
was beautiful and delicate as the lovely music re- 
quired. Mr. Mitts played finely in the Sonata, and 
with amazing brilliancy in his other “sacred” piece, 
Liszt’s Fantasie on the “Wedding March,” &c. 
There was no orchestra; but Mr. Wittcox opened 
and ended the concert on the Organ, and accom- 
panied the voice with consummate skill and taste. 

Monday’s programme was altogether miscellane- 
ous. The best features were Parepa’s beautiful ren- 
dering of Mozart’s Non mi dir, Rosa’s performance 
of an Adagio by Spohr, and Muitts’s repetition of 
the ‘Wedding March” Fantasia. The humorous 
| things from Rossini were of course palatable. 

Next 1n Orper. The Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, now in their 18th Season, begin their annual 
series of four classical Chamber Concerts next Tues- 
day evening, at Chickering’s Hall (which hall, we 
are happy to say, has been furnished with new means 
of ventilation and more agreeable lighting). There 
will be nothing now to interfere with keen enjoy- 
ment of the Quartets, &. The Club will play a 
Quartet by Haydn, always fresh, and Mozart’s finest 
Quintet, that in G minor, which we have not heard 
for several years. Mr. PETERSILEA will play in a 
Trio by Henselt and a Toccata by Schumann; and 
‘Mr. Scuvuttze will play a “Legend” by Wien- 
iaswky. This announcement comes most welcome, 
and we hope to see all the true listeners there. 


Mr. Ernst Perapo’s first Matinée is fixed for 
next Thursday, Dec. 13, when he will play Schu- 
bert’s Sonata in E flat, op. 122, a Suite in D minor 
by Handel, and Beethoven’s Sonata Duo in A, with 
Wu tr Fries, we presume. There will be singing 
also. 

Mr. Daum’s “Beethoven Matinées” begin this 
month, but we have not learned the datc. 

The fourth “Parlor Opera” comes on the 20th. 
“The Bohemian Girl” will be played. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Son and Stranger,” owing to non-arrival 
of the orchestral parts, is reserved for a second 
series. 

The third Symphony Concert (Friday, Dec. 21), 
offers the Mozart Symphony in E flat and Overture 
to the “Magic Flute ;” Mendelssohn’s “Fair Mel- 
usina” Overture; a piano Concerto of Norbert 
Burgmiiller, and one of Schumann’s finest early 
works: the Air with Variations in form of “Etudes 
Symphoniques,” to be played by Ernst Peraso.— 
Camitya Urso is engaged for the fourth concert, 
to play Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, when an- 
other Schumann Symphony, that in D minor, will 
be brought out. 

A. W. Tuayer’s Life of Beethoven, Volume 
First, in German, actually lies before us! It came 
on Thanksgiving morning, not the least among 
our causes of sincere thankfulness that day. The 
author has had this volume translated into German, 
that he may get the benefit of, German criticism 
on this part while he finishes the rest. A wise and 
conscientious plan, for which most biographical 
book-makers have not the patience! We shall de- 
scribe its contents when we have had time to read 
it. 

Brooxtiyn, N. Y. Handel’s oratorio Samson has 
been twice performed lately in Plymouth Church 
(Rev. H. W. Beecher’s). First in order of prepara- 
tion and announcement (some of Mr. Beecher’s peo- 
ple having been interested in it pecuniarily long ago) , 





was the performance by the New York Harmonic So- 
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ciety, on the 26th ult., with full. chorus, orchestra, 
and the great organ of the church, Mr. F. L. Ritter 
conducting, and Mr. E. J. Connolly officiating as 
organist. Mrs. Fanny Raymond Ritter sang the 
part of Micah; Miss Maria Brainerd, Delila; Mr. 
Geo. Simpson, Samson; and Mr. J. R. Thomas, 
Manoah and Harapha. It was a satisfactory pro- 
duction, largely attended, though not crowded. 

The earlier performance (Nov. 20th), which rath- 
er suddenly cut in before the other, was by Dr. H. 
S. Cutler’s newly organized “Cecilian Choir,’”’ com- 
posed of sixty boys and forty men, without orchestra, 
Dr. Cutler accompanying at the organ, and Messrs. 
G. W. Colby and Frank Gilder at a grand piano. 
Mr. Geo. W. Morgan conducted, Mr. Simpson sang 
the part of Samson that time also, and Mr. Thomas, 
Manoah. Master Grandin, with his fine alto, won 
much praise in the part of Micah, and Master Breare, 
soprano, in that of Dalilah. Master Toedt, too, is 
mentioned honorably, and all the solos and choruses 
are praised in the journals. Yet we are informed 
that, although the boys sang well for boys, the mon- 
otony was extreme, especially in the solos, and many 
left the church long before it was over. “Cecilians” 
(shade of the sweet saint !) is rather a strange title 
for a choir of boys. 





Concorp, N. H. The State Musical Festival 
will be held in Eagle Hall for four days, beginning 
Monday evening, Jan. 7. Carl Zerrahn will con- 
duct in the Oratorios ; L. H. Southard in the Church 
Music, Glees, &c. For soloists ars announced Mrs. 
H. M. Suijith, Miss Addie Ryan, Messrs. James and 
M. W. Whitney. The Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, with additional bass, supply orchestra. Con- 
certs on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evenings; 
the first two miscellaneous; the last will ,comprise 
the larger portion of the Messiah, besides selections 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Mendelssohn’s Eli- 
jah. “Gow. F,” was in error, in a late communi- 
cation, in stating that the Creation would be given. 

St. Louis. The first concert (seventh series) of 
the Philharmonic Society, Mr. A. Waldauer con- 
ductor, took place at Philharmonic Hall, Nov. 15. 
The selections were: Overtures to Die Felsenmiihle 
(Reissiger) and Semiramide ; “Andante (7) and Men- 
uetto” from Beethgven’s 7th Symphony ; Mareh and 
chorus from Tannhduser ; Duet and chorus from Di- 
norah ; Part-song, “Return of Spring,” by Kalliwo- 
da; Cavatina from Roberto Devereux; and a flute 
solo. 


Puitaperpura. The Eve. Bulletin of Nov. 24, 


says: 

An enormous audience filled every part of the 
Academy of Music last evening, when the Bateman 
Concert troupe and the Handel and Haydn Society 
of this city performed Rossini’s Stabat Mater. The 
entertainment opened with Mendelssohn’s overture to 
Ruy Blas, admirably played by a well-chosen orcheg- 
tra, led by Mr. Carl Sentz. Next came Handel’s 
“Let the Bright Seraphim,” sung by Mme. Parepa, 
with horn obligato by Mr. Birgfeld, a difficult. piece, 
in which the singer and player both acquitted them- 
selves well. The first movement of a concerto for 
violin, by Lipinsky, was exquisitely played by Mr. 
Rosa, well supported by the orchestra. 

The Stabat Mater was opened well by the chotus 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, numbering two or 
three hundred good and well-trained voices. Signor 
Brignoli’s “Cujus animam” was not a success. His 
beautiful voice is not trained for such music. He 
licks the fervor and feeling that are required, and 
the occasional explosive delivery of a high note is no 
compensation for the absence of the qualifications 
really needed. The duo, “Quis est homo,”-was sung 
correctly, though Mme. Parepa sang her part very 
coldly. Mrs. Schimpf, though laboring under a cold, 
sang with much greater expression. Signor Ferran- 
ti’s “Pro peceatis” was deficient in feeling, and his 
voice is not full enough to express the music in all 
its richness. The beautiful quartet, “Sancta Mater,” 
has been much better sung on many occasions here, 
by artists all of whom were natives~ Mrs. Sthimpf’s 
“Fac ut portem” was better done than any of the 
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solos, and her appreciation of the music seemed to 
be much better than that of the artists of the Bate- 
man troupe. In the ‘“Inflammatus,” Mme. Parepa 
appeared to the best advantage, and she was admira- 
bly sustained by the splendid chorus; it was heartily 
encored. The unaccompauied quartet, “Quando 
Corpus,” was begun well, but Brignoli made an ear- 
ly blunder by taking a note in the phrase, “Paradisi 
gloria,” a full tone too high. Then in the exquisite- 
ly modulated cadenza toward the close, Ferranti got 
wholly wrong, the other artists went astray or were 
struck mute, and it came to a premature close, to the 
confusion of the singers and the amusement as well 
as annoyance of the auditors. 


Dec.1. Cart Worrsoun’s First Matinse — 
The Foyer was occupied yesterday bya refined and 
elegant assemblage of music-lovers, to hear Mr. 
Wolfsohn interpre the works of old and new masters, 
who have written for the piano. He was highly suc- 
cessful in opening to the minds of his hearers the his- 
tory of the progress and literature of his special in- 
strument. 

Mr. Wolfsohn’s versatility and many-sidedness 
were exhibited in the excellent rendering of the pro- 
gramme,which included compositions of Bach, Haydn, 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt; and it is to his credit 
that he did not full short in any of the requirements 
of the widely different schools and epochs. Mr. Pol- 
lak made a very agreeable impression upon his hear- 
ers, and was recalled in the song, Zn dunkler Nacht, 
by Luther (not Martin Luther, as many might erro- 
neously suppose, but a modern writer), and being 
assured of his good standing with his audience, sang 
his encore with increased confidence and effect. He 
is a Hungarian of very fine presence, and is said to 
be a superior operatic artist. e 

The French Opera troupe of Messrs. Juignet & 
Drivet, have visited Philadelphia and performed “Ze 
Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté” and other sparkling little 
French operas, Mile. Naddi winning especial praise. 
They repeat the visit this week, giving Zampa and 
La Fille du Regiment. : 


Worcester follows the example of Boston and 
has musical festivals of her public schools. The 
“Star’’ of the Palladium (Nov. 28) writes : 

Whoever entered Mechanics Hall on the evening 
of the 23d inst. must have noticed that the entire 
room was filled with a strange and peculiar sound. 
We cannot describe it; but it seemed as if the air 
were filled with little sprites who spoke a strange 
language, full of harsh gutturals yet softened as if by 
distance. 

*“Crashity, crashity, crash ! 

Thrashity, thrashity, thrash !” 
That is as near as we can represent, with pen and ink, 
the subdued talking of fifteen hundred school children, 
who were ranged around the four sides of the hall, in 
the three galleries and upon the platform. 

The occasion was the Annual Musical Festival of 
the Public Schools of Worcester, under the direction 
of their instructor in music, Mr. I. N. Metcalf. The 
lower schools were not represented, the choruses being 
sung by pupils of the High, Grammar, and Seconda- 
ry Schools. It was one of the most interesting en- 
tertainments ever offered in Mechanics Hall, and 
showed that a great advance had been made in the 
singing of the scholars, and the selection of the music 
to be sung. The children looked fresh and happy, 
and, although an occasional paper missile, shot at 
some unfortunate wight in the audience, testified to 
the truth of the saying that “boys will be boys,” their 
genera] demeanor was highly commendable to them- 
selves and their instructors. A young man of very 
promising talents, a pupil of Mr. B. D. Allen, open- 
ed the concert with a highly creditable performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonata in A., and later in 
the eventng, played portions of a Flute Conc2rto by 
Rink, introducing some beautiful combinations: Sev- 
eral pupils of the higher schools sang solos, duets, 
&c., adding much to the interest of the evening, and 
showing good voices, well trained. But the most 
noteworthy portions of the programme, rightly 
enough, were the choruses, of which the best in qual- 
ity and performance were ‘See. the conquering hero 
comes,” from Judas Maccabeus, and “Freemen Re- 
joice!” by Purcell. Very good was the performance 
by the High School, of a glee by Eisenhofer, and 
“Morning’s Ruddy Beam,’”’by the Secondary Schools. 
One of the latter also sang, without accompaniment, 
a pretty part-song about a certain “Little brown 
church in the vale,” which called forth sffffles and 
applause. Mr. Allen played the organ and piano 
accompaniments, and again we realized the worth of 
the great instrament which furnished a noble back- 
ground for the fresh young voices. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


As I’d nothing else todo. A very amusing song. 
Sung by Mme. Parepa. 30 
West wind, O, west wind. Song. A. J/. Smith. 80 
Very delicateand charming. The West wind, the 
shepherd lad, the pretty blue flowers, and the artist, 
are depicted With a few skilful touches, and the en- 
semble is very pleasing. 
Silver chimes. Song. Charibel. 
Also very pleasing, and mingle the silvery bell 
tones with musical words in a very artistic manner. 
O thou Hope of the desolate. (O sanctissima 
Vergine). Song. Gardigiami. 40 
Italian and English words. The former portray the 
prayer of a simple maiden, who devotes to the Virgin 
her well-beloved ring and necklace, with the promise 
of lighted tapers before the shrine, if only ‘dear Gio- 
vanni recovers.”” A most charming and original mel- 
ody. 
Grieve not for me. Ballad. Wrighton. 30 
A beautiful composition by the author of “Her 
bright smile.” 
The Unknown Dead. Song. A. Whitney. 30 
Very well written, and ought to be extensively 
known, as a tribute to those noble ones, who were 
Gilling to lie down in unvamed graves, for their Cause 
and their Country. . 
To thee, beloved one. Leigh Wilson. 
Bessie Barker. Song. W. J. Florence. 
Two good songs, the last of which has been sung 
extensively by Mr. Florence in his artistic tours ; 80 
that many are already friends with bright Bessie, 
who “went a milking so early in the morning.” 
Salve Regina. Bass song. Girac. 
Alma redemtoris. Baritone song. 
Have Latin words, and are suitable for Catholic ser- 
vice. 
Hopes once gone are gone forever. W. A. Ogden. 30 
One of the good songs to ‘‘sing when we are sad.”” 


30 
40 


Song. 


40 


Instrumental. 


(Sweet Sadness.) Morceau 
K. Merz. 


Douce. Tristesse. 
for Piano. 
An elegant piece of medium difficulty. 
Ask me not. “Child of the Regim’t. Baumbach. 
Evening song to the Virgin. For Piano. “ 
Mr. Baumbach does not relinquish his good work 
of arranging popular melodies in novel and taking 
forms, The above are of easy medium difficulty, and 
valuable for learners as well as amateurs. 
Mahel Waltz. E. Ketterer. 
L’ Estasi. Valse brillante. L. Arditi. 
Two fine show pieces, and commended for exhibi- 
tions, &c. 
Norland Waltz. 
Pright, and quite original. A trifle difficult. 
Beauties of Dr. of Alcantara. Bellak. 
One of the most @pular ofthe light operas, now 
accessible for pianists. It includes a number of the 
favorite melodies. 


L. L. Williams. 


Books. 


Libretto of “Son Sand Stranger.” Operetta by 
Mendelssohn. (Parlor Opera Librettos). 
This little book will be read with interest, as con- 
taining the words of an operatic work by Mendelssohn. 
It was composed for the entertainment of his own 
family, and has but revently bien accessible to the 
public. 
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Mostcay Mat.—Musicissent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every fourounces,or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance & saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 


























